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ADDRESSES 



SOME SIGNS OF THE TIMES AUSPICIOUS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
BY THE PRESIDENT, HON. "WILLIAM JAY. 

Gentlemen of the Society, — Suffer me to congratulate you on the cheer- 
ful prospects which are opening before us. Never before did the anticipa- 
tions of the angelic hymn which heralded the advent of the Prince of Peace, 
seem so near its accomplishment. The signs of the times indicate the dawn 
of that day in which there shall be "peace on earth, and good will toward men," 
and in which we are promised by the sure word of prophecy, that nations 
shall learn war no more. The brightness of that glorious day does not in- 
deed gild the hill-tops ; but we see some feeble rays of light beginning 
to break through the eastern gloom. 

The hope of success is ever a stimulus of exertion. Let us inquire 
whether our indulgence of such a hope is a proof of the fanaticism with 
which we are charged, or whether it is a sober deduction from accumulated 
facts. 

Since the universal and desolating conflicts which terminated in 1815, 
the peace of the world has suffered only brief and partial interruptions. 
History probably presents on her ample page no period of equal length, in 
which mankind has suffered *so little from the sword, or enjoyed such glo- 
rious triumphs in the arts and sciences, as that which has transpired since 
the battle of Waterloo. True it is, there are still armies in abundance, 
living on the industry of others, and imposing on the nations the burden of 
onerous and unnecessary taxation. But where shall we now lmd a veteran 
army, trained and practised in slaughter? Could we collect together all 
the soldiers in Europe and America who have shed human blood, they would 
form but an inconsiderable force. 

So greatly has the peaceful repose of the last thirty-five years ad- 
vanced the education, comfort and happiness of man, that military glory 
has lost much of its baneful splendor. It is now generally felt, that he 
who by his genius and learning opens new sources of wealth, of beauty, 
and of enjoyment, is more worthy of admiration, than the professional des- 
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troyer of human life, however expert he may be in his dreadful trade. 
The statesman who labors to preserve peace, and to promote the prosperity 
of his country, is beginning to be more honored than he whose talk is 
ever of blood and honor. Public opinion is changing. Some years since 
a distinguished citizen of Boston was called by the municipal authorities to 
deliver an address on the anniversary of our National Independence. On 
that day, consecrated to the military renown of our fathers, in the presence 
of a vast assembly proud of the heroic deeds of New England, surrounded 
with the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, and in the shadow of 
Bunker's hill, the Orator, with an eloquence no less rare and admirable than 
his moral courage, portrayed " the true grandeur of nations." That gran- 
deur, he shewed, consists not in power and conquest, but in acts of justice 
and beneficence ; and he dared to assert that in this age there can be no 
peace that is not honorable, and no war that is not dishonorable. There 
was a time, when the author of such an address would have been scorned 
as a mean spirited fanatic. But times have changed; and Charles Sumner 
now pleads the cause of justice and humanity in the council of the 
nation. 

Peace Congresses, composed of delegates from various countries, have re- 
commended to Governments a simple and pi-actical mode of averting war. 
Nor has the recommendation been unheeded by Statesmen. On the 1 2th of 
June 1839, Mr. Cobden, on the presentation of petitions from 200,000 British 
subjects for treaties providing in advance for the settlement of national dis- 
putes by arbitration, moved that an adddress be presented to the Queen, re- 
questing her to direct the Secretary of State for foreign affairs to enter into 
communication with foreign powers, inviting them to concur in treaties bind- 
ing the contracting parties, in the event of any future misunderstanding 
which cannot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in 
dispute to the decision of ai-bitrators. So well received was this novel pro- 
posal, that the minister found it expedient to treat it with great respect, and, 
avowedly to avoid a direct negative, moved the previous question. A minor- 
ity of no less than eighty-one bore testimony to the wisdom of the measure, 
and gave a pledge of its future success. 

Happily for the cause of humanity, international arbitration has found ad- 
vocates in the American Congress, as well as in the British Parliament. In 
1851, Senator Foote, of Mississippi, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which had been referred a petition from this Society, reported, 
that the committee cordially and unanimously recommended to the Senate 
to resolve, "that, in the judgment of this body, it would be proper and desir- 
able for the Government of the United States, whenever practicable, to se- 
cure, in its treaties with other nations, a provision for referring to the de- 
cision of umpires all future misunderstandings that cannot be satisfactorily 
adjusted by amicable negotiation, in the first instance, before a resort to hos- 
tilities shall be had." For want of time, no action was taken on the report. 
A week before the closing of the last session, Senator Underwood, of Ken- 
lucky, on behalf of a similar committee to which a second petition of this 
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Society had been referred, made an elaborate report. This report, which is 
of itself a valuable peace tract, abounding in able arguments and startling 
statistics, concludes with a resolution declaring, " that the Senate advise the 
President to secure, wherever it may be practiable, a stipulation in all treaties 
to be hereafter entered into with other nations, providing for the adjustment 
of any misunderstanding or controversy which may arise between the con- 
tracting parties, by referring the same to the decision of disinterested and 
impartial arbitrators to be mutually chosen." This second report was, also, 
made too late in the session to be reached in the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness. These reports, however, are most significant indications of the 
impression made by the labors of Peace Societies on the public mind. The 
fact, moreover, that they both emanated from Southern Senators in answer 
to a prayer from the North, is peculiarly gratifying. Here, indeed, is a work 
in which both the North and the South can cordially unite — a work emi- 
nently calculated to soften the asperities and lessen the jealousies existing 
between the two great portions of the American Union. When the recom- 
mendation of the committees shall have been acted upon by our government, 
and become a fundamental principle of its foreign policy, the American 
Republic will exhibit to the world the most glorious illustration it has ever 
witnessed, of " the true grandeur of nations." 

Suffer me to call your attention to another cheering sign of the times. 
The law of treason is, to a vast extent, one of the baneful fruits of war. By 
our own Constitution, treason cannot be committed, except in connection 
with actual war. History teaches us that horrible and numberless judi- 
cial murders have been perpetrated under color of this law. In England, 
the soil of Tower-hill has been fattened with the blood of traitors ; and in 
Prance, thousands and tens of thousands were massacred by the vile dema- 
gogues who wielded for a time a ferocious and infidel democracy, under pre- 
tence of treason to the republic. On the final restoration of the Bourbons, 
and after peace had been restored to Europe, Marshall Ney was immolated, 
a victim to the law of treason. In 1830, the French dynasty was changed 
by a popular insurrection, and after a sanguinary conflict ; but not a life was 
sacrificed on either side by a judgment for treason. In 1848, the monarchy 
was forcibly overthrown, and a republic established. Of the dethroned 
family, not an individual was injured in his person, and not one of their ad- 
herents was executed for treason. Against the new born Republic arose a for- 
midable rebellion, which perilled its every existence, and which was suppress- 
ed only after much hard fighting. Every insurgent had, by the ordinary 
law of treason, forfeited his life ; but not an execution for treason followed. 
The Republic has since been destroyed and an Empire erected on its ruins. 
The revolution was not effected without loss of blood; but not a drop was shed 
on the scaffold. We lately witnessed an outbreak in Ireland, intended as 
the commencement of a civil war. Every individual concerned was un- 
questionably a traitor by law; but the government refrained from shocking 
the public sensibility by an execution. Surely there must be some novel 
and powerful cause, thus compelling governments to shew such unwonted 
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forbearance to rebels taken in arms. That cause is to be found only in a 
reformed public opinion. 

Strange and mortifying is it, that, while in Europe the law of treason is 
thus mitigated, and to a great extent virtually abolished, an attempt should 
have been made in our own country to give it an application more terrific 
and universal than it ever possessed under feudal despotisms. Two years 
since we were startled by the announcement that war had been levied 
against our country. But happily, before the lightning could convey the 
appalling intelligence, the blessing of peace was restored. The campaign 
was confined to the Boston Court-House, and the bold assailants of the 
mighty Republic proved to be a few unarmed individuals who, by hustling 
an officer, effected the escape of a prisoner. High authority insisted 
that these men had levied war, and in so doing had perpetrated the capital 
crime of high treason. But the judges saw in the affair only a misdemea- 
nor. Ere long war was a second time levied against the United States. An 
armed force attempted to seize some fugitive slaves. The Federal Govern- 
ment now interfered, and orders were sent from Washington that the rio- 
ters should be prosecuted for treason. A Grand Jury called high Heaven 
to witness that no less than thirty men had levied war against the United 
States. The Government of course selected the most atrocious of these trai- 
tors, the one whom they could prove most deserving of the gallows, with 
whom to commence their prosecution. The criminal was placed at the bar, 
and the trial for life or death was opened. The Government proved that 
the alleged traitor had declined obeying the command of a constable to assist 
in the arrest of the fugitive, and this was his only military act against the 
Government! The Grand Jury, however, were of opinion, that a war in 
which the only weapon used was the tongue, and used only to declare the 
passive intention of the owner, was not the kind of war referred to in the con- 
stitutional definition of treason. If such a traitor could not be convicted and 
sentenced to death, it was in vain to proceed, and the whole batch of indict- 
ments was abadoned in despair. The result of these prosecutions, and the 
events which have since occurred, happily afford but little encouragement 
to future political aspirants to use the law of treason for electioneering 
purposes. 

A panic was lately manufactured in England about a French invasion. 
From this panic resulted various consequences, very pleasant to the politicians 
in office. To provide for the public defence, would be patriotic and there- 
fore popular. A large protective force must be raised; and hence the govern- 
ment would have a large amount of money to expend, and of patronage to 
bestow. A local army was voted to be raised by enlistment. The Peace 
Society addressed the people, urging them not to enlist, and the address- 
es were placarded on the walls. The Government, indignant at this open at- 
tempt to thwart its endeavors to protect the country against the French, 
prosecuted the printers and bill-stickers, not however for treason. Sixty- 
four gentlemen of the Society hereupon addressed a letter to the minister, 
begging that they might be prosecuted instead of the individuals whom they 
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Lad employed and paid for their labor. To prosecute people as a favor 
forms no part of the tactics of politicians. The attempt to circumscribe the 
liberty of the press, and to intimidate the friends of peace, was abandoned 
when it was discovered, that the threatened prosecutions were courted in- 
stead of being dreaded. 

This inconsiderate action of the government, together with the firmness of 
the Society, and the obvious selfishness of the invasion panic, have all con- 
spired in giving a prodigious impulse to the cause of peace. 

A great meeting was held the last winter at Manchester, at which the war- 
like demonstrations against France were boldly denounced, and arbitration 
treaties demanded. It was also determined to raise a fund of £10,000 to de- 
fray the expense of a peace agitation throughout the Kingdom by means of 
lectures and the press; and at the last advices about £8,000 had already been 
subscribed. 

Still another sign of progress is an address to the French Emperor from 
more than four thousand Bankers and Merchants of London, assuring him 
of the pacific intentions of the English people and their desire for the con- 
tinuance of peace. 

In view of the facts I have now mentioned, may I not again congratulate 
you on the signs of the times, and call on you to thank God and take cour- 
age ? Like the advocates of other unpopular truths, we may incur ridicule 
and obloquy. But surely the contempt and even malice of the greatest of 
our fellow mortals are less than vanity and nothing, when weighed against the 
approbation of Him in whom we live, and move, and have our being. The 
victories already won in the cause of Peace, have been gained by the exer- 
cise of free speech and of a free press. Let us never surrender these arms; 
and while using them in the fear of God, we shall be delivered from the fear 
of man. 



INDICATIONS IN ETJBOPE FAVORABLE TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

The Hon. Amasa Walker, of North Brookfield, Mass., late Secretary 
of State, offered and supported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the position and prospects of our cause in Europe, amid 
all the provocations to war during the last five years, more especially the 
noble efforts so successfully made of late in its behalf by our co-workers in 
Great Britain, are cheering indications of its progress, and afford fresh and 
strong encouragement to the friends of Peace throughout the world. 

Mr. President, — To those who look only at certain aspects of the Peace 
Cause as they appear to the superficial observer, it might seem that there is 
very little occasion for congratulation and encouragement ; but to those who 
survey the whole ground, who look abroad as well as at home, who under- 
stand the great changes that have taken place in Europe during the last 
five years, and are still in progress ; never since the Patriarch Worcester 
first commenced the agitation of this great question, have there been such 
striking indications of progress and success as at the present moment ? 
The Revolutions which took place in Europe in 1848, placed the war-system 
in a new position before the world. Within a few short months, during tha t 
year, the greater pari of the thrones of Europe were overturned almost without 



